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SURVEY  OF  THE  ESTONIAN  COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  UP  TO  WORLD  WAR  II 

By  Artur  Ehjjaam  and  Karl  Inno 

1.  Introduction 

"C\>r  decades  cooperation  developed  in  Estonia  under  conditions 
"*■  which  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Western  world. 
These  differences,  referred  to  later  on,  have  made  it  difficult  often 
for  the  Western  world  to  understand  the  development  and  the 
problems  of  the  Estonian  cooperative  movement.  The  seed  of 
cooperation  germinated  in  Estonia  even  better  than  in  most  western 
countries.  This  was  due  possibly  to  the  northern  spirit  which  re- 
garded cooperation  as  a  means  of  self-help  and  a  way  of  working 
together  in  the  individual's  struggle  for  his  own  piece  of  land  and 
for  economic  and  spiritual  independence. 

In  England  and  Germany,  economic  misery  and  poverty  had 
been  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  cooperation.  The  stimulus  for 
foundation  of  cooperatives  had  been  the  workers'  fight  against  the 
exploiting  merchants  or  the  farmers'  struggle  against  the  exploiting 
usurers.  In  Estonia,  however,  cooperation  began  to  grow  in  the 
national  fight  against  foreign  oppressors  and  in  the  struggle  for  the 
economic  and  cultural  emancipation  of  the  Estonians. 

The  development  of  cooperation  in  Estonia  up  to  World  War  II 
involves  a  considerable  period — almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
For  the  Estonians  the  first  hundred  years  were  more  a  period  of 
sowing  than  of  reaping.  It  is  true  that  during  this  period  the  first 
cooperative  societies  were  founded  on  the  territory  of  Estonia,  but 
the  founders  were  chiefly  the  alien  minorities  then  ruling  in  Estonia. 
The  influence  these  societies  exerted  upon  the  cooperative  movement 
of  the  Estonians  was  relatively  small  and  often  indirect.  Moreover, 
cooperatives  which  were  founded  by  Estonians,  such  as  the  local 
(township)  fire  insurance  cooperatives,  were  of  little  importance 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  alien  cooperatives.  A  distinction 


must  therefore  be  made  among  three  periods  of  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Estonia: 

(1)  alien  cooperation   (1800-1900); 

(2)  national  cooperation  under  Russian  rule   (1901-1917;   and 

(3)  cooperation  during  independence   (1918-1940). 

These  were  followed  by  short  periods  of  quite  a  different 
character,  namely,  the  period  of  Russian  bolshevist  destruction  and 
the  period  of  German  occupation.  There  is  little  information  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  to  what  happened  to  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Estonia  after  the  German  occupation.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  general  outline  of  the  development  of 
cooperation  is  under  the  second  Russian  bolshevist  rule  (after  1944). 

A  short  survey  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  development 
of  cooperation  up  to  World  War  II  is  given  by  the  chart  showing 
the  development  of  short-term  credit  cooperatives.1  In  Figure  1  we 
may  clearly  distinguish  the  three  periods  given  above,  which,  in 
principle,  characterize  also  the  development  of  other  important 
branches  as  well  as  the  general  trend  in  the  Estonian  cooperative 
movement. 

2.  Periodic  Survey  of  the  Development 

a.    Alien  Cooperation    (1800-1900) 

In  the  19th  century  there  were  two  ruling  powers  in  Estonia:2  the  Russian 
Tsar  and  the  autonomous  Baltic-German  nobility.3  The  political  and  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  Baltic-German  nobility  began  to  diminish  when,  in  1881, 
the  Russian  Tsar  Alexander  III  came  to  the  throne,  but  the  nobles  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  autonomy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Estonians 
still  were  subordinated  to  the  Baltic-Germans  as  serfs4  and,  later,  as  villeins,5 
without  any  political  rights  or  property.  Starting  with  I860,  the  Estonians 
gained  some  possibility  of  securing  some  kind  independent  existence,  first  of 
all  as  farmers.  In  1849/56  the  Estonians  were  granted  the  right  of  land 
ownership.  The  freedom  of  movement  was  granted  in  1863.  In  1866,  the 
guild  system  was  abolished  and  the  Estonians  obtained  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  All  these  factors  led  to  a  more  lively 
purchasing  of  farmsteads  which  became  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural emancipation  of  Estonian  peasants  as  well  as  of  the  whole  nation. 


1.  K.  Inno,  "Liihikrediidiiihistute  struktuuri  probleeme"  (Analysis  of  Some  Structural  Prob- 
lems of  Short-Term  Credit  Cooperatives),  Eesti  Krediidiiihistud  (Estonian  Credit  Coopera- 
tives), ed.  F.  Malm,  K.  Inno  and  A.  Horm,  Akadeemiline  Uhistegevuse  Selts,  Tartu,  1940, 
p.   325. 

2.  The  best  sources  in  English  on  Estonian  history  are  the  following  books:  Evald  Uustalu, 
The  History  of  Estonian  People,  Boreas  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1952,  and  /. 
Hampden  Jackson,  Estonia,  2nd  ed.,  George  Allen  &   Unwin   Ltd.,   London,   1948. 

3.  The  Baltic-German  minority  constituted  in  1897  3.5  and  in  1922  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

4.  Officially   the   serfs  were  emancipated  in   Estonia   in    1816/19. 

5.  Officially   the  abolition  of  villeinage  took  place  in   Estonia  in   1868. 


The  Russianization  policy  under  Tsar  Alexander  III  meant  a  new  oppres- 
sion to  the  Estonians,  in  addition  to  the  constant  restrictive  pressures  of  Baltic- 
German  nobility,  in  spiritual  and  political  spheres.  Fortunately,  this  did  not 
hinder  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  Estonians.  The  Estonians  succeeded 
in  using  Russianization  in  their  political  fight  against  the  Baltic-Germans, 
although  the  latter  had  representatives  in  important  positions  at  the  court 
of  the  Tsar. 

The  economic  emancipation  of  the  Estonians  was  not  restricted  to  agri- 
culture alone  but  also  took  place  in  urban  centers.  The  number  of  town  inhab- 


Figure   1.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  CREDIT  COOPERATIVES 

This  chart  is  based  on  the  changes  in  the  number  of  short-term  credit  cooperatives 
from  1858-1940  (after  K.  Inno) .  Legend:  above  the  row  of  year  numbers  the  columns 
indicate  banks  established  during  the  respective  year  (vertical  scale  at  right)  and  are 
classified:  1 — bank,  operating  since  its  establishment;  2 — bank,  liquidated  or  amal- 
gamated later  on;  below  the  row  of  year  numbers  this  column  indicates  banks  liquidated 
or  amalgamated  during  the  respective  year;  3 — demarcation  lines  of  periods;  4 — chart 
line,  indicating  the  number  of  banks  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  respective  year 
(vertical  scale  at  left);  5 — demarcation  lines  of  sub-periods;  6 — zero  base  line  for  the 
chart  line  of  banks  in  operation. 

itants  of  Estonian  origin  began  to  grow  rapidly  after  the  guild  system  had  been 
abolished  and  the  freedom  of  movement  of  Estonians  granted.  The  groivth 
of  town  population  was  especially  rapid  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  when  the  railroad  net  was  extended  in  Estonia  and  connected  with 
the  railroad  lines  in  Russia.0  Town  population  on  the  average  increased  two- 


6.     The    first    railroad    was    built    in    1870    and    connected    Tallinn    with    St.    Petersburg    (now 
Leningrad). 


to  fivefold  (in  Tallinn  and  at  Tartu  threefold).  At  the  same  time  the  native 
Estonian  population  grew  considerably.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  had  been  Estonians.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Estonians  formed  a  70-90  per  cent  majority.  As  a 
result,  at  the  side  of  free  farmers  arose  the  class  of  houseowners  in  urban 
centers.  Simultaneously,  more  and  more  Estonians  were  to  be  found  operating 
as  craftsmen,  as  workers,  and  as  small  traders. 

The  economic  emancipation  of  Estonians  and  the  increasing  Estonian 
population  in  towns  laid  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  Estonians.  The 
percentage  of  illiterates  within  the  Estonian  territory  had  fallen  steadily  and 
by  1881  was  not  more  than  5.6-6.0  per  cent.  After  I860,  the  number  of 
Estonians  who  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to  the  university  grew,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  quite  a  group  of  educated  Estonians.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  the  Estonians  had  also  a  number  of 
national  leaders  (/.  V.  Jannsen,  J.  Koler,  C.  R.  Jakobson,  J.  Hurt,  V.  Reiman, 
J.  Tonisson,  etc.)  who  were  able  to  shape  and  carry  out  the  political  fight 
of  the  Estonians.  Their  task  was  by  no  means  easy,  since  the  battle  for  the 
rights  of  the  Estonians  had  to  be  fought  on  two  fronts — with  the  Baltic- 
Germans  and  the  Russian  state. 

It  was  only  natural  that  under  these  conditions  the  first  coopera- 
tives on  Estonian  soil  were  established  by  Baltic-Germans  after  the 
pattern  of  experiments  made  in  Germany.  Therefore  the  first  period 
of  the  cooperation  in  Estonia  is  called  the  Alien  Cooperation  (1800- 
1900).  During  this  period  only  a  few  cooperatives  were  founded, 
mainly  by  alien  minorities  (Baltic-Germans,  Russians)  who  domin- 
ated the  cooperative  movement  and  shaped  the  structural  organiza- 
tion. During  the  period  of  alien  cooperation,  all  mortgage-credit 
cooperatives  had  Baltic-Germans  as  founders.7  The  agricultural 
mortgage-credit  cooperatives  were  set  up  according  to  the  patterns 
of  German  mortgage-credit  cooperatives  (Landschaft).  The  urban 
houseowners'  mortgage-credit  cooperatives  were  also  created  after 
the  German  model  (Stadtschaft).  During  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  the  first  short-term  credit  cooperatives  on  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  principle  were  founded  by  the  Baltic-Germans  (at  Tartu 
1858  and  at  Viljandi  1869),  and  the  Russians  (at  Petseri  1871). 
These  alien  minorities  were  the  first  to  establish  employees'  savings 
and  loan  cooperatives  (1894).  Next  to  cooperative  banks,  the  oldest 
cooperatives  were  the  insurance  cooperatives,  especially  the  local 
sickness,  burial,  and  pension  funds.8  These  were  followed  by  nation- 
wide mutual  hail  (at  Tartu,  in  1832),  mutual  fire  (in  Tallinn,  in 
1851),"  and  mutual  life  insurance  association  (in  Tallinn).  In  1866, 
the  first  consumers'  retail  cooperative  was  established  at  Tartu. 


7.  The  first  agricultural   mortgage-credit  cooperative  was  founded  in  Tallinn,  in   1802. 

8.  The  first  onr=  were  established  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  Tartu,  in  Tallinn.  et<\ 

9.  There    is    evidence    that    some   kind    of   mutual    fire    funds    of    house-owners    had    been    in 
operation   in   some   cities   in  the    17th   century. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  Estonians  were  excluded 
from  membership  in  cooperative  societies.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
quarter  of  this  century  that  Estonians,  in  single  cases,  were  admitted 
as  members  of  the  cooperatives.  In  the  last  decade  this  took  place 
more  and  more  frequently.  Although  usually  without  membership 
rights,  the  Estonians  took  an  active  part  in  cooperation.  They  were 
highly  esteemed  savings  depositors  in  the  short-term  credit  coopera- 
tives and  also  active  borrowers,  esp.  in  the  agricultural  mortgage- 
credit  cooperatives.10 

It  was  during  the  period  of  alien  cooperation  that  Estonians 
established  their  first  cooperatives.  The  mutual  hail  insurance  associ- 
ation, founded  by  Estonians  in  1865  at  Suure-R.6ngu,  existed  for  a 
short  period  only  but  the  mutual  assistance  association  for  fire 
damage  (popularly  called  "fire  fund"),  founded  in  1872  at  Erast- 
vere,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  similar  insurance  associ- 
ations in  almost  every  local  community  (at  township  level).  They 
worked  on  the  principle  of  assessment:  i.e.  of  distributing  the  cost 
of  damage  among  members  after  the  loss  had  occurred  (no  collec- 
tion of  premiums  in  advance)  and  remunerating  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services.  Consequently,  the  beginning  of  Estonian  coope- 
ration was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  USA,  which  had  started 
more  than  one  hundred  years  earlier  by  organizing  associations  for 
mutual  fire  insurance. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  Estonian  cooperation  began  without 
the  principles  of  cooperation  being  known  and  without  any  "coope- 
rative agitation."  In  both  countries  the  cooperative  principle  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  insurance  cooperatives 
was  called  "mutuality  principle."  In  Estonia  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing local  fire  insurance  cooperatives  arose  because  of  legislation. 
The  decree  of  Oct.  22,  1861,  by  Tsar  Alexander  II,  provided  for 
compulsory  fire  insurance  of  country  buildings.  At  that  time  the 
premiums  demanded  by  nation-wide  insurance  companies  were 
high  and  had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  As  the  Estonian  peasants  lived  in 
a  bartering  system  and  thus  had  little  actual  cash,  they  had  no  other 
way  out  but  to  establish  mutual  "fire  funds"  as  described  above. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Estonians  began  the  propagandizing 
of  the  cooperative  idea  and  of  the  necessity  of  cooperative  societies.11 
This  effort  was  at  first  unorganized  and  unsystematized.  But  soon 
the  farmers'  agricultural  associations  started  more  organized  coopera- 


10.  Purchasing  of  farmsteads  was  chiefly  financed  by  agricultural  mortgage-credit  cooperatives 
without  granting  membership  rights  to  the  borrowers  as  buyers  of  farmsteads. 

11.  Articles   by   J.    V.   Jannsen,    speeches   of    C.    R.    Jakobson    in    1878    and    1879    should    be 
especially  mentioned. 


tive  agitation.  Despite  the  increase  in  agitation  and  many  successful 
Baltic-German  cooperative  models,  the  establishment  of  other  coope- 
ratives by  Estonians  did  not  begin  before  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.12 

At  the  same  time  the  political  relations  between  Estonians  and 
Baltic-Germans  became  tense  and  hostile.  The  latter  wanted  to 
hinder  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  Estonians,  because  the 
success  of  that  emancipation  would  have  caused  loss  not  only  of  the 
Baltic-German  feudal  prestige  and  superiority  but  also  to  their  busi- 
ness interests.  As  a  means  of  control  the  nobles  called  in  loans  given 
by  the  agricultural  mortgage-credit  cooperatives  for  farmstead  pur- 
chasing purposes.  This  was  a  very  hard  blow  to  the  farmers  whose 
economic  position  was  already  difficult  (the  agricultural  crisis  in  the 
end  of  the  19th  century!).  It  became  difficult  also  for  houseowners 
to  obtain  credit  from  their  mortgage-credit  cooperatives  which  were 
managed  by  Baltic-Germans. 

The  only  way  out  of  these  difficulties  was  self-help,  establishing 
new  cooperatives.  It  required  a  systematic  introduction  of  coopera- 
tive principles  and  techniques.  The  first  systematic  program  of  co- 
operative movement  was  proposed,  discussed,  and  approved  at  the 
convention  of  the  farmers'  agricultural  associations  held  at  Tartu, 
in  June,  1899.  Jaan  Tonisson,  then  a  young  Estonian  politician,  took 
up  the  leadership  in  the  fight  for  cooperative  activity  and  went  per- 
sonally to  Germany  to  study  cooperation  in  that  country.  Besides 
Germany,  the  cooperation  in  Finland  and  above  all  in  Denmark 
served  as  models.  The  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
germinated  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  end  of  the 
19th  century  witnessed  only,  in  addition  to  the  local  fire  insurance 
cooperatives,  the  first  primitive  dairy  cooperative,  operating  on  a 
lease  basis,13  and  the  first  machine  cooperative.1* 

The  overall  picture  of  the  development  of  cooperation  during 
the  first  period  is  given  very  well  by  Figure  1,  although  the  number 
of  cooperatives  founded  varies  greatly  in  the  different  types.  The 
achievements  of  that  period,  as  represented  by  the  number  of  coope- 
ratives in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  alien  cooperation, 
are  shown  in  Table  I. 


12. 


Tartu,   in   1899. 


b.    Estonian  National  Cooperative  Movement  under 
Russian  Rule  (1901-1917) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  Estonian  peasantry  continued 
to  grow  stronger.  This  trend  was  stimulated  by  the  increasing  importance  of 
cattle  farming,  at  the  cost  of  grain  growing  and  sheep  raising.  More  and 
more  farms  were  bought  by  the  Estonian  peasants.  Despite  real  progress  in 
this  activity,  when  the  Estonian  Republic  was  born  in  1918,  as  much  as 
56  per  cent  of  the  farmland  still  belonged  to  881  Baltic  Germans.  On  the 
estates  of  the  latter  developed  a  new  class  of  considerable  size — the  tenant- 
farmer.15  Their  average  farm  size  in  1918  was  24.2  ha.16  The  tenant-farmers 
were  economically  weaker  than  the  peasants17  who  owned  their  own  farm- 
steads. The  purchasing  of  farmsteads  (average  size  34.1  ha.  in  1918)  as  well 
as  the  birth  of  land  tenancy  put  an  end  to  the  former  agricultural  structure 
based  on  the  Baltic-German  large  estates  (average  size  1,628.3  ha.  in  1918). 
Since  the  new  agricultural  structure  was  based  on  small-scale  farms,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  cooperation  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  beginning  of  the  20th  century  also  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  of 
Estonian,  as  well  as  of  total,  urban  population.  As  a  result,  the  strength  of 
houseowners,  craftsmen,  and  small  traders  of  Estonian  origin  grew  steadily. 
During  the  rapid  industrial  development,  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  there  came  into  being  an 
Estonian  working  class  to  which  attention  had  to  be  paid  in  political  life. 

The  political  struggle  betiveen  the  Baltic -Germans  and  the  Estonians, 
which  had  sharpened  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  went  on  in  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  The  Baltic- 
Germans  tried  to  keep  their  supremacy  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres. 
There  was,  however,  one  fact  which  favored  the  struggle  of  the  Estonians 
to  free  themselves  of  the  Baltic-German  "protection."  This  was  the  growing 
tension  between  the  Baltic-Germans  and  the  Russian  state  power  due  to  the 
policy  of  Russianization.  Although  the  autonomous  Baltic-German  Diet 
(Landtag)  preserved  its  power  for  provincial  administration  until  1918,  the 
political  rights  of  the  Estonians  widened  (suffrage  with  regard  to  municipal 
elections  and  Russia's  parliamentary  elections,  etc.).  The  Estonians  even 
succeeded  in  taking  over  from  the  Baltic-Germans  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  Tallinn  (1904)  and  Valga  (1901).  As  the  Russian  state  did  not 
trust  the  political  activity  of  non-Russians,  especially  the  establishing  of 
political  organizations,  the  Estonians  in  their  political  struggle  had  to  act 
under  cover  of  their  occupational,  cooperative,  temperance,  and  economic 
organizations.  Although  aiming  at  economic  emancipation,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  the  cooperative  society  became  the  means  of  fighting  not 
only  for  that  economic  independence  but  also  for  political  emancipation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Estonian  national  economy  was 
ripe  for  a  planned  and  conscious  establishment  of  Estonian  national 
cooperatives,  which  during  the  first  period  of  cooperative  move- 


is.    Tenant-farmers  had  leased  12.7  per  cent  of  the  total  farmland  in  1918. 

16.  Hectare    (ha)    is   equal   to   2.471    acres. 

17.  Independent  farmers  owned  42  per  cent  of  the  total   farmland  in   1918. 


ment  had  taken  place  sporadically  and  mainly  under  pressure  of 
the  state.  Establishment  of  cooperatives  became  imperative  for  many 
reasons.  First  of  these  was  the  growth  of  Estonian  peasantry  and 
the  changes  in  the  agricultural  structure.  But  also  important  was 
the  economic  oppression  exerted  by  the  Baltic-Germans.  Of  no  less 
importance  was  the  necessity  to  avoid  the  flow  of  Estonian  funds 
not  only  into  Baltic-German  banks  but  even  more  so  into  Russian 
banks  and  the  savings  organization  of  the  Russian  state.  For  at  the 
same   time,   the   Estonian   farmers,   houseowners,   craftsmen,   and 
others  were  short  of  funds.  An  important  part  was  also  played  by 
the  rising  propaganda  in  favor  of  cooperation  made  by  farmers' 
agricultural  associations  and  by  individual  propagandists.  Among, 
the  latter  especially  Joan  Tonisson,  Al.  Eisenschmidt,  J.  Raamot, 
J.  Hunerson,  J.  Kuk\,  A.  Uan\o,  V.  Papier,  K.  Pats,  A.  Orav  and 
H.  Namsing  should  be  mentioned.  Great  contributions  to  coopera- 
tive work  were  made  by  young  economists  in  solving  the  coopera- 
tive organizational  and  managerial  problems. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  cooperative  movement,  which  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  factors  discussed  above,  numerous  coope- 
rative societies  were  founded.  It  should  be  emphasized  here,  that 
these  cooperatives  were  established  especially  by  Estonians.  The 
number  of  cooperatives  established  by  alien  minorities  decreased 
considerably  and  amounted  to  only  a  few.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
cooperatives  founded  by  the  Baltic-Germans  during  the  former 
period  became  subject  to  liquidation  or  went  into  the  hands  of 
Estonians.  As  a  good  example  we  may  refer  to  the  Mortgage-credit 
Cooperative  of  Livonian  Town  Houseowners  at  Tartu,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  was  taken  over  by  Estonians  from  the  Baltic-Germans 
in  1904.  Taking  into  account  the  domination  of  cooperatives  founded 
by  Estonians  and  their  application  to  the  national  struggle  in  politics, 
the  second  period  of  the  cooperative  development  on  the  Estonian 
territory  is  called  the  Estonian  National  Cooperation  under  Russian 
Rule  (1901-1917). 

The  greatest  achievement  during  this  period  was  the  forming  of 
the  backbone  of  the  Estonian  cooperative  movement  by  establishing 
short-term  credit™  and  dairy  cooperatives™  as  well  as  purchasing 
departments  of  farmers'  agricultural  associations20  or  farmers'  buy- 
ing cooperatives?1  These  types  of  cooperative  societies,  which  soon 

18.  The  first  short-term  credit  cooperative  was  established  at  Tartu,  on  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 

19.  ¥heCfirst  typicif'dairy  cooperative  was  founded  at   Imavere,   in  the   county   of  Viljandi, 
after  the   Danish  pattern,  in   1908. 

U     The  fir*  fTrmfrs^'buy^g'c'oieradve  was  established  at  Tartu    in  19.08:  These  cooperatives 
'    originated  from  joint  purchasing  of  the  farmers'  agricultural  associations. 


spread  all  over  the  country,  served  agricultural  circles  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  houseowners,  craftsmen  and  small  traders.  They 
favored  above  all  the  emancipation  and  strengthening  of  the  farmer 
class  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Estonian  national  economy. 
Besides  short-term  credit,  dairy,  and  farmers'  buying  cooperatives 
we  find  that  many  other  types  of  cooperatives  developed,  such  as 
machine,  consumers'  retail?2  mil\  testing  or  cow  control,23  and 
peat24  cooperatives.  In  1911,  the  Central  Dairy  Cooperative  "Estonia" 
was  founded  for  exporting  dairy  produce.  In  1914,  joint  sickness 
funds  for  sickness  insurance  were  introduced.  In  the  same  year  an 
accident  insurance  cooperative  was  founded  in  Riga,  Latvia,  which 
included  the  Estonian  territory.  Due  to  the  suspicious  attitude  of 
the  Russian  state,  attempts  to  organize  other  central  cooperatives  in 
addition  to  the  Central  Dairy  Cooperative  "Estonia"  failed  until  the 
end  of  the  period  under  discussion.  Not  until  the  Russian  revolution 
in  1917  were  the  wholesale  society  of  the  farmers'  buying  and  the 
consumers'  retail  cooperatives,  the  "ETK"  (Estonian  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  Ltd.)  and  Central  Credit  Cooperative25  registered. 
At  the  end  of  the  Russian  period,  in  March  1917,  the  "Cooperative 
Societies  and  Their  Federations  Act"  came  into  force,  extraordinarily 
West-European  in  character  and  based  upon  the  law  of  cooperatives 
then  valid  in  Germany. 

The  lively  activity  in  founding  cooperatives  was  temporarily 
stopped  by  the  Russian  revolution  in  1905  (compare  Figure  1).  It 
started  again  in  1907  to  an  increasing  extent,  reaching  its  peak  in 
1910  and  the  following  years  (compare  Table  I  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  period).  This  activity  was  abruptly  disrupted  by 
World  War  I,  which  brought  along  inflation  and  the  breakdown 
of  cooperative  activity.  This  second  period  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment closed  with  the  defeat  of  Russia  and  the  failure  of  her  mone- 
tary system. 

During  the  Russian  period  the  national  cooperatives  performed 
a  number  of  services,  which,  usually,  in  other  countries,  did  not 
burden  cooperative  societies.  As  mentioned  before,  the  national 
cooperatives  had,  during  the  Russian  period,  to  carry  out  also  tasks 
arising  from  the  national-political  struggle.  Cooperatives  had  to 
cover  and  support  the  political  fight  of  Estonians  which  was  officially 
impossible.  They  prepared  persons  for  leadership  of  the  independent 


22.  The  first  consumers'  retail   cooperatives  were   founded  by   Estonians   at   Antsla  and   Sindi 
(near   Parnu),   in    1902. 

23.  The  first  milk  testing  cooperative  was  founded  at  Vandra,  in   1909. 

24.  The  first  peat  c<  operative  was  established  at  Vaivara,  in  the  county  of  Viru,  in    1910. 

25.  The  Central  Credit  Cooperative  was  not  able  to  start  business  because  of  war  conditions. 


Estonian  Republic  which  was  founded  later.  Cooperatives  financed 
the  foundation  of  the  Estonian  Republic,  since  funds  were  lacking. 
They  made  possible  the  economic  emancipation  of  Estonians  by 
giving  support  to  young  academicians  during  the  time  of  their 
studies,  by  financing  construction  of  houses  and  purchasing  of  farm- 
steads, by  organizing  banks  for  directing  the  savings  of  Estonians 
to  financing  Estonian  business,  and  by  organizing  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Cooperatives  supported  the  fight  against 
Baltic-Germans  who  refused  loans  to  Estonians.  They  also  put  the 
brakes  on  the  flow  of  Estonian  savings  to  Russia.  Cooperatives 
sponsored  national-cultural  activities  such  as  theaters,  schools,  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  song  festivals,  and  sports.  For  the  same  reason 
they  dedicated  a  big  share  of  their  annual  profits  to  all  the  national- 
political  and  -cultural  undertakings  discussed  above. 

Although  the  national-political  aims  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  Estonian  national  cooperatives,  the  economic 
stimulus  of  the  development  was  of  no  less  importance.  The  con- 
siderable increase  of  small-scale  enterprises  developed  economic  con- 
ditions particularly  favorable  for  the  foundation  of  cooperatives. 
For  acquiring  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  large-scale  enterprises,  the 
establishment  of  cooperatives  became  an  economic  necessity  for  the 
small-scale  farms,  as  well  as  for  the  houseowners,  craftsmen,  and 
small  traders.  Due  to  these  national-political  as  well  as  economic 
tasks  the  cooperative  societies  were  increasing  fast,  and  the  number 
of  Estonians  who  joined  the  cooperatives  was  great.  The  social 
misery  of  any  social  class  has  never  played  a  significant  role  in 
cooperative  activity  in  Estonia.  In  this  respect  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  Estonia  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  development  in 
Denmark. 

c.    Cooperation  during  the  Independence  (1918-1940) 

With  the  establisment  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  alien  minority  groups, 
who  until  then  had  held  the  position  of  power  within  the  Estonian  territory, 
lost  their  supremacy  and  became  alien  minorities  furnished  with  a  generous 
cultural  autonomy.  Thus  Estonians  changed  their  second-rate  position  and 
became  citizens  with  full  rights  in  their  oivn  state.  To  achieve  an  independent 
state,  the  Estonians  had  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Russian 
Red  Army  invading  from  the  East  and  against  German  and  Baltic-German 
troops  attacking  in  the  South.  The  former  aimed  at  annexing  the  Estonian 
territory  to  bolshevist  Russia,  whereas  the  aim  of  the  Baltic-Germans  was 
to  establish  a  feudal  Baltic-German  duchy.  Estonians,  however,  succeeded 
in  protecting  their  young  freedom  in  a  heroic  fight  against  the  enemies 
attacking  from  the  South  and  the  East  and  brought  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence to  a  victorious  end. 
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Although  the  national  economy  of  the  Estonian  territory  had  been  subject 
to  devastation  during  World  War  I  and  the  German  Occupation  (1918), 
the  Estonians  started  to  build  up  and  organize  the  national  economy  of 
their  own  state  with  ardent  and  successful  perseverance,  finding  general 
appreciation  abroad.  In  the  young  and  independent  state  the  importance  of 
cooperatives  diminished,  because  it  was  now  possible  to  choose  freely  also 
any  other  form  of  enterprise.  Despite  these  possibilities  the  position  of 
cooperatives  in  the  Estonian  economy  remained  significant.  Furthermore,  the 
inheritance  of  the  national  cooperatives  of  the  Russian  period  was  of  greatest 
value  when  organizing  stock  corporations  and  when  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  (many  of  the  first  statesmen  had  obtained  their  experience 
and  training  while  working  with  the  cooperative  societies). 

After  the  acquisition  of  independence,  the  strength  of  the  peasantry, 
which  was  the  backbone  of  the  Estonian  economy,  continued  to  grow.  The 
Land  Reform  Act,  which  became  effective  on  October  10,  1919,  provided 
for  expropriation  of  large  estates  from  the  881  Baltic-Germans,  with 
moderate  remuneration.  The  land  of  the  large  estates  (average  size  1,628  ha.) 
was  redistributed  among  more  than  70,000  peasants,  either  on  the  basis  of 
ownership  (the  overwhelming  majority)  or  perpetual  lease  (estates  in  fee). 
The  average  size  of  a  farm,  as  a  result  of  Land  Reform,  was,  in  1939,  about 
22.7  ha. 

The  Land  Reform  had  made  of  Estonia  a  typical  agricultural 
country  of  small  landowner  ship.  Since  an  agricultural  organization 
based  on  small  landownership  greatly  favors  agricultural  coopera- 
tion, it  was  natural  that  a  new  lively  cooperative  activity  set  in  with 
the  independence.  It  was  especially  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
which  flourished,  remaining  the  backbone  of  Estonian  cooperation. 
The  development  of  the  cooperation  of  craftsmen,  small  traders, 
houseowners,  and  workers  was,  in  comparison,  considerably  smaller, 
although  progress  also  took  place  in  these  fields  of  cooperative 
activity. 

The  independent  state  secured  a  free  and  unrestricted  establish- 
ment of  cooperatives  and  their  unhindered  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  other  types  of  enterprises  restricted  for  Estonians 
during  the  Russian  period  could  now  be  owned  and  managed  by 
Estonians.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  the  large  credit  cooperatives, 
especially  those  of  short-term  credit,  were  changed  into  stock  cor- 
porations. A  state  mortgage-credit  bank  was  founded  which  took 
over  most  of  the  business  of  agricultural  mortgage-credit  coopera- 
tives. The  development  of  private  enterprises  was  responsible  also 
for  the  declining  activity  of  farmer's  buying  cooperatives  and  co- 
operative insurance  societies. 

Although  cooperatives  controlled  by  aliens  still  existed,  now 
they  became  considerably  weakend  in  their  economic  basis.  This 
affected  above  all  the  Baltic-German  cooperatives.  The  few  Russian 
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cooperatives,  however,  continued  their  activities.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Jewish  cooperatives  were  established  and  developed  success- 
fully. 

The  overall  picture  of  the  development  of  cooperative  activity 
during  the  Estonian  independence  is  very  well  given  by  Figure  1. 
The  whole  period  is  divided  into  four  subperiods.  In  the  first  sub- 
period,  as  a  result  of  the  preceding  political  and  economic  changes 
the  number  of  liquidated  cooperatives  considerably  exceeded  the 
number  of  newly  established  ones.  As  early  as  1922,  however,  the 
number  of  cooperatives  began  to  increase  rapidly  and  in  many 
new  spheres.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Estonian  cooperative  movement 
became  considerably  firmer,  not  only  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  short-term  credit,  dairy  and  farmers'  buying  cooperatives 
but  also  due  to  new  types  of  cooperative  societies.  Of  these  the 
establishment  of  slaughter-house,  potato,  and  drainage  cooperatives 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  Estonian  economy.26 

Although  the  extensive  cooperative  network  was  rapidly  built 
up  during  the  second  subperiod,  the  success  laid  ground  for  the 
germination  of  bad  seed,  too.  The  absolute  freedom  with  regard  to 
cooperative  activities  during  the  first  two  subperiods  led  to  an  ex- 
cessive establishment  of  cooperatives  in  many  branches,  especially 
farmers'  buying,  dairy,  short-term  credit,  and  slaughter-house  co- 
operatives, resulting,  in  some  places,  in  an  unnatural  and  sharp 
competition  among  cooperatives  for  their  economic  hinterland.  It 
was  natural  that  these  cooperatives  should  suffer  greatly  during 
the  economic  depression  of  1929-33  {the  third  subperiod}.  Because 
of  this  the  state  began  to  intervene  in  the  Estonian  cooperation. 
State  intervention  in  Estonia,  hbwever,  never  aimed  at  making 
cooperatives  state  institutions  or  state  controlled  political  organiza- 
tions or  at  killing  the  democratic  management  inside  the  coopera- 
tives themselves. 

To  be  continued!  Figures  and  other  explanatory  items  will  be 
published  with  the  second  part. 


26.  We  should  mention  further  the  introduction  of  cooperatives  for  marketing  eggs,  horti- 
cultural produce,  livestock,  fish;  for  joint  management  of  electricity,  fishing  equipment, 
cattle  breeding,  drying-kiln,  farm  bookkeeping;  for  construction  and  joint  management 
of  dwellings;  labor  cooperatives;  small  traders  purchasing  cooperatives. 
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